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By that rule, when a man's house falls into decay, he must lose it.' I mentioned an argument of mine, that literary performances are not taxed. As Churchill says,
'No statesman yet has thought it worth his pains To tax our labours, or excise our brains1;'
and therefore they are not property. ' Yet, (said he,) we hang a man for stealing a horse, and horses are not taxed/ Mr. Pitt has since put an end to that argument*.
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 18.
On this day we set out from Edinburgh. We should gladly have had Mr. Scott to go with us; but he was obliged to return to England.—I have given a sketch of Dr. Johnson: my readers may wish to know a little of his fellow traveller3. Think then, of a gentleman of ancient blood,
1           'What is't to us, if taxes rise or fall,
Thanks to our fortune we pay none at all.
No statesman e'er will find it worth his pains, To tax our labours and excise our brains. Burthens like these vile earthly buildings bear, No tribute's laid on Castles in the Air'
Churchill's Poems, Night, ed. 1766, {..89.
a Pitt, in 1784, laid a tax of ten shillings a year on every horse ' kept for the saddle, or to be put in carriages used solely for pleasure.' Parl. Hist. xxiv. 1028.
3 In 1763 he published the following description of himself in his Correspondence with Erskine, ed. 1879, P- 3 6. ' The author of the Ode to Tragedy is a most excellent man; he is of an ancient family in the west of Scotland, upon which he values himself not a little. At his nativity there appeared omens of his future greatness. His parts are bright; and his education has been good. He has travelled in post-* Catharine Sedley, the mistress of James II, is described by Macau-lay, Hist, of Eng. ed. 1874, ii. 323.
